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I believe that the general adoption of an Index Number Wage will provide a permanent .solution for many of the problems that must confront both the employer and employee as the purchasing power of money changes. Such a wage, automatically rising and falling as the cost of living fluctuates, would to a great extent obviate strikes, lessen discontent, and reconcile the wage-earner to lower wages when prices decline, because he would realize that when they went up again his pay would be increased without any demand on his part. The Index Number Wage would also lead the employee to become a student of economics and practice an intelligence in buying that would make extortion or profiteering on the part of the retail merchants with whom he dealt extremely difficult The head of one of the establishments that has adopted the Index Number Wage tells us that his employees admit that their money "goes much further" than it used to, because their "H. C. L. Envelopes" contain a slip giving the wholesale prices of most things that they need, and by comparing it with the retail prices demanded of them they can see whether they are being overcharged or not.
But it is in our greatest industry, namely, transportation, that the adoption of an Index Number Wage seems to promise the most desirable results.
It would promote not only a feeling of contentment among the employees, because they would have a consciousness of equitable treatment, but it would also bring the public to a better understanding of the problem that the railway managers have had to face latterly and reconcile the patrons of the roads, be they travelers, shippers, or consumers, to the advance in rates recently established or any further advance that may be necessary.
As we look back over the records since 1896, we are driven to the conclusion that railroading is the only business in the United States in which the charge for the service rendered or the article sold does not bear some relation to the cost of production.
In the case of transportation, the cost of production is in the last analysis the cost of the labor employed, for whether this cost of labor is reflected directly in the wages paid, or indirectly in the cost of the materials ("fuel, oil, steel, etc.) purchased, makes little or no difference. If coal costs more, it is because the miners are better paid. If steel rails are higher, the advance